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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEMOCRACY IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 

By DAVID SPENCE HILL 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

BUILDINGS, farms, laboratories, machinery, railroads, 
banks, ships, guns, armies, are necessary although van- 
ishing implements and products of society. The essential and 
permanent basis of democratic society is that psychic thing 
called an ideal. No present or future exigency should be per- 
mitted to separate permanently the idealistic and the practical 
in an educational system supported by the people — whether the 
"practical" be of the manual or of the intellectual types of 
training. This is a good principle to set down at the outset 
of a discussion of any form of education supported by and for 
the public. It is peculiarly applicable in the consideration of 
phases of education called vocational, i. e., education consid- 
ered as preparation for and participation in occupations of 
social value. The absolute necessity of conscious ends to be 
attained by the race, of ideals standardized by altruism, can 
be appreciated better after a brief consideration of the devel- 
opment and results of knowledge, of power, and of human 
standards and ideals, from the psychological view point. 

Emerging from primitive life, mankind with the slow ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and skill gained power. With skill 
and dexterity came dominion over fire, light, the forest, the 
sea and wild beasts. With the accumulation of fact and knowl- 
edge, disease and pestilences were also overcome, pain was 
diminished by anesthesia, and duration of life prolonged. Es- 
pecially has trained consciousness vanquished superstitions 
and fear. However, knowledge and skill brought evils to man- 
kind along with good. There are several kinds of evils and 
unhappiness that come to the race and to the individual with 
the evolution of knowledge. 1 E.g. : The man of thought fore- 
sees the inevitable course of nature in decay and death — and 
this realization may bring unhappiness in hours of leisure. 
"La prevoyance, la prevoyance," complains Kousseau, "voila 
la veritable source de toutes nos miseres." Possibly art and 
music had one primitive beginning in the reaction from this 
unhappiness, as well as in the expression of excess, or playful 
energies. Formal expressions of religion also may have had 

lEbbinghaus, "Psychology" (tr. Meyer), 1908, p. 184. 
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one beginning in the reactions following man's depressing con- 
sciousness of his relative minuteness and helplessness in the 
universe. Still another persistent unhappiness resulting from 
knowledge, and for which society also has evolved a correspond- 
ing antidote, is the misuse of accrued knowledge and skill and 
power by the more fortunate individuals and groups of men, 
for the exploitation and even enslavement of their fellows. 
Thence came slavery, caste, robbery, wars of aggrandizement 
— with their attendant long trains of evils, such as cruelty, 
ignorance, poverty, disease, weakness and degeneration. The 
misuse of knowledge, skill and power through centuries of 
costly experience has taught mankind that the majority must 
agree and unite in suppressing evil-doing. Ideals of conduct 
must be defined and maintained, as well as skill and knowledge. 
Some of these universalized agreements of society are written 
visibly in constitutions, statutes, and laws. Other consensuses 
regarding right conduct are invisible yet potent forces exist- 
ing in the form of customs, traditions, sentiments and aims 
and ideals — the last being definite products of creative im- 
agination. 

To us in America the word democracy is the symbol for all 
that is best in common agreement, sentiment and determina- 
tion of a collective people — whether the determination be ex- 
pressed in book or in conscience. This solidarity of under- 
standing and approval and feeling constitutes the psychic basis 
of democracy — and is the most real and durable element of the 
whole structure of democracy. The essential fact stands out 
clearly that neither knowledge nor skill, or both combined, 
are sufficient for human welfare, especially in democracy where 
the good of the people is cherished. Ability to make and en- 
force law, imagination to create aims and good ideals, and 
sentiments and emotions that react habitually to the true, beau- 
tiful and good — these are quite as essential as accumulation of 
fact, or of specialized accuracy and speed in coordinated brain, 
eye and hand. Thus there is a psychological and ethical basis 
for the development of a true vocational education inculcating 
a combination of knowledge, of skill and of ideals — an in- 
dispensable basis indicated emphatically in the hard experi- 
ences of the race. The unimaginable suffering of the World 
War is a result that accrued where knowledge and skill were 
unleashed upon the world without controlling aims and ideals 
truly democratic. The ideals and emotions of the cave man 
have been linked by Prussian autocracy to modern technic, art 
and science. 
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The average man upon occasion is proud, and if necessary 
is pugnaciously assertive, of his Americanism. Nevertheless 
it may be difficult for him to define what Americanism means. 
Elsewhere we have sketched as follows the possible mental con- 
tent of the average thinking citizen with regard to the matter 
of those democratic ideals which are the basis of our social life 
in the United States. Habituated in his every-day thinking 
there are aspirations, principles and fixed attitudes such as 
these : 

In the life of the individual there will be liberty compatible with the 
welfare of the majority of the inhabitants; freedom of personal develop- 
ment and expression will be maintained, but standards of conduct will 
be established and maintained for the betterment of society. The zealous 
protection of women and children will always enlist unremitting efforts 
toward progressive legislation to meet changing social and economic con- 
ditions. There is cherished a survival of the nobler sentiments of chiv- 
alry as concerns women and children. Equality of opportunity is a 
right and cooperation of civic responsibility is a duty, in American de- 
mocracy. Life in its fullness, ,true liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
based on health, knowledge and achievement, are as yet found nowhere 
on this globe, but all these, he knows, surely are nearest of realization 
in the United States and in Canada, blessed of all countries of a world 
returned temporarily to fierce struggle for elemental things. In the 
social consciousness of the seasoned American we can also discern, aside 
from mawkish sentimentality, a collective, emotional reaction in which 
are mingled sentiments of admiration for our soil, our mountains, our 
lakes, our mines and forest — for the very land itself and for the pioneer- 
conquerors of it, along with convictions held in common concerning the 
essentials of government and of union, convictions and sentiments that 
make for determined solidarity and brotherhood — a true patriotism for 
both peace and war. 

If the essence of American democracy is that these habitual 
sentiments and convictions are nourished in common by the 
increasing millions of our population, who nevertheless are 
more and more remote in time from the aggressive spirits who 
established these principles in this land, then measures can be 
undertaken by us who now live, for the deliberate strengthen- 
ing of such habits of mind until they become increasingly per- 
manent. The perpetuity of the elements of our democracy will 
be uncertain, unless there be effective preparation to train each 
new generation, and all newcomers, for social participation in 
the best phases of modern life in America, as well as for indus- 
trial efficiency. The best instrument for this undertaking is, 
we believe, the public educational system, in its manifold as- 
pects from kindergarten through university. 

Better realization of the possibilities of democracy in assur- 
ing life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and more money 
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for the public schools, might result from general deliberation 
upon the basal reasons for the support of education by every 
unit of our organized people, be it federal, state, county, town- 
ship, municipality, or other contributory agencies. These rea- 
sons may be indicated here by suggesting respectively six prin- 
ciples: (1) Each child is a potential citizen and therefore 
should be made an intelligent, good man; (2) it is necessary 
to conserve and increase human power through the acquisition 
of knowledge and technical skill; (3) the state must supply 
the child with his biological birthright — a suitable environ- 
ment for development ; (4) the power and money of the whole 
people are alone adequate for the stupendous task; (5) the 
years of school life are important aspects or chapters in the 
book of democracy — rather than mere preparation for its en- 
joyment. It may be opportune in this connection also to bring 
in rapid review before the people certain basal facts about the 
nature of education, its instruments, the difficulties, and the 
present status of this our greatest American undertaking. 
One could compile a small volume to include attempts at defin- 
ing education. We may agree to indicate by the term the " at- 
tempt to modify human beings in accordance with chosen ideals 
and aims." The broadening relations of education emphasize 
the truth that many elements or factors other than the teacher 
and the school are operative in modifying the human organism. 
It is necessary only to hint at the possible effects upon individ- 
uals, groups or races, of climate, heat, cold, moisture, dryness, 
proximity or remoteness from the sea, disease, occupation, the 
family, the crowd, the church, the press, the theater, peace, 
war. 

So impressive is the magnitude of modern educational ma- 
chinery that the incessant operation of these other agencies of 
change in innumerable forms may be overlooked, if we neglect 
the fundamental characteristics of formal education as an un- 
dertaking to modify, alter, to develop, or to suppress, the origi- 
nal inheritances of man's nature. It is true that we may not 
be able directly to cause or to prevent desired changes in the 
young generation dwelling daily for some years within the 
schoolhouse. It is convenient, however, when we define educa- 
tion as a formal process, to say that it is an effort to cause or 
to prevent modifications in human beings in accordance with 
a chosen aim or ideal. At best, we can only manipulate stimuli 
and environment in a manner conducive to the desired changes 
in the human organism. Education is not properly a daily task 
for a sleepy pedagogue, a pedant or a mere wage-earner. There 
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are profound problems in physics, chemistry, zoology, physi- 
ology, psychology, hygiene, as well as in ethics, economics, in- 
dustry and occupations, before the professional educator of to- 
morrow. 

Public education as a deliberate attempt upon the part of 
the state to mold human beings can have no narrow aim, re- 
stricted ideals, or be an exclusive privilege of caste, of sect, of 
wealth, or of poverty. The process touches all ages of men, 
both sexes, all races, and is to be articulated with all socially 
desirable occupations within agriculture, forestry, animal hus- 
bandry; industries for the extraction of minerals; the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries of the factory, building or 
hand-trades; commerce; public service; professional service; 
domestic and personal activities; and the merely clerical occu- 
pations. Universal education will include eventually in its 
scope appropriate training in skill, or in knowledge, or in both, 
of those human beings who exhibit extreme individual varia- 
tion from their kind, whether the variation be destructive or 
abnormal, or one of unusual mental capacity, i. e., the super- 
normal, and also the defective — such as the feeble-minded, the 
confirmed delinquent ; and the blind, and the deaf, and the crip- 
pled, whether they be victims of birth, of industrial accident, 
or of war. 

There are to-day kindergartens, primary grades, grammar 
grades, intermediate schools, junior high schools, classical high 
schools, commercial high schools, technical high schools, indus- 
trial, trade, continuation, part-time and evening schools. 
Scores of differentiations in school work intended to adapt 
better the school to individual and community need are familiar 
to us, e. g., open-air classes, oral teaching of the deaf, classes 
for epileptics, schools utilizing the preventive mode of attack 
upon vice and crime. And in addition, utilized by a fractional 
percentage of our population (less than one per cent.) there 
are the colleges, the professional schools and the universities. 
The passage of the Smith-Sears Act of Congress, for the re- 
habilitation of disabled, returned soldiers, largely through the 
processes of occupational therapy and of vocational education, 
is a significant extension in the application of universal edu- 
cation. Whatever may be one's verbal definition of universal 
education, a glimpse of the above list of typical kinds of edu- 
cational machinery at work in our country reveals the presence 
of multitudinous, formal instruments of education which, if 
well coordinated for the higher purposes of democracy con- 
ceived as organized humanism, would constitute a near-realiza- 
tion of universal education in practise. 
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Classification of Human Types 



A. As TO GEN- 
ESIS 



Chromatic 
race 



6. Sex. 



c. Nativity 



....{ 



B. AS TO PER- 
SONALITY . . 



a. Age. 



I. White. 
II. YeUow. 

III. Bed. 

IV. Brown. 
V. Black. 

I. Male. 
II. Female. 

I. Native-born 

II. Foreign-born. 

f I. Infancy. 
I. Minority . . . ] 2. Childhood. 

( 3. Youth. 
II. Maturity. 
III. Senescence. 



f 1. Native parentage. 
\2. 



Foreign parentage. 



b. Vitality . 



C. As TO EN- 
VIRONMENT 



c. Mentality .... 



d. Morality and 
sociality. . . 



a. Home condi- 
tions 



I. Physically 
normal . . 



II. Physically 
defective 



Border line 
types . ; . . 

I. Mentally 
normal . . . 



II. Mentally 

defective. . 



1. High type. 

2. Medium type. 

3. Low type. 

1. Blind. 

2. Deaf. 

3. Crippled. 

4. Anemic. 

5. Tuberculous. 

1. Retarded. 

2. Epileptic. 

3. Speech defective. 

1. High type. 

2. Medium type. 

3. Low type. 

f 1. Moron. 

1. Feeble-minded \ 2. Imbecile. 

(.3. Idiot. 

2. Insane. 



I. The moral f 1. High type, 
(and social) \ 2. Ordinary type. 



II. The immoral 



1. Untrustworthy. 

, , I 2. Incorrigible, 

(and unso- 3 Delinquent 

1.4. Confirmed criminal. 



I. Normal . . 



II. Subnormal. 



Literate. 
Illiterate. 



, T .. /I. Lit 

6. Literacy < n IUi 

!I. Professional. 
II. Artisan. 
III. Unskilled. 
IV. Idle. 

f I. Wealthy. 
A. Economic I n . Middle class, 
background 

I III. Poor 

e. Political background. 
/. Religious background. 



High type. 
Medium type. 
Low Type. 

Neglected. 

Deserted or homeless. 

Ill-treated. 

Orphan or half-orphan. 



Insolvent. 
Dependent. 
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Naming solely in general terms the kinds of schools which 
we have developed in varied forms to meet different needs, is 
not sufficient to indicate fully the complexity and the magni- 
tude of the task. Within each school, and class, there are dif- 
ferentiated types of groups and of individuals. The skillful 
adjustment of instruction to individual differences is ever a 
problem conscious to the intelligent teacher. Even pupils of 
the same chronological age differ in anatomical and physiologi- 
cal maturity, in mental growth, capacity and interests. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to exhibit in convenient form 
an inclusive classification of all the manifold types of human 
beings which universal education must touch. On p. 448 is one 
such classification arranged by McDonald 2 upon the threefold 
bases of genesis, personality and environment of the popula- 
tion groups. 

Both the common striving for universal education and also 
the vigorous expression of individualism are witnessed in the 
contemporary forms of educational machinery. The present 
status is not without danger, lest conflict, waste and chaos 
result from the failure to coordinate into practical administra- 
tion the whole school machinery of the nation, through the 
power of broadly democratic and educational ideals, clarified 
and made controlling in the thinking, customs and laws of our 
swelling population. Educators have wasted much time in de- 
bates about words. The difficulties of some teachers in mental 
reconstruction, in surrendering prejudices, or, at least, in keep- 
ing in proper relation those educational aims or ends which are 
only immediate or proximate in nature, apart or distinct from 
those ends, aims and ideals which are consummate or ultimate 
in nature — are two persistent obstructions to better realization 
of universal education. Each of the numerous traditional no- 
tions defining the " ultimate " aims in education, e. g., formal 
or mental discipline, culture, development, perfection, utility, 
knowledge, etc., has still its place, and, clarified, doubtless will 
continue, but they will all be subordinated to a high ultimate 
aim for public education, an education intended to produce men 
and women who live in health, in economic productivity, in civic 
intelligence, and in observance of standards of conduct, and in 
the happiness of brotherhood, whatever be the occupation or 
status of the individual. Neither crass materialism, on the one 
hand, nor obsolete asceticism, on the other, will suffice in place 
of this unifying conception of the mission of public education. 

An individualism bringing personal or national isolation — 

2 McDonald, R. H. F., ''Adjustment of School Organization to Vari- 
ous Population Groups," New York, 1915, 145 pp. 
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in essence selfishness and fear, is as incompatible with Ameri- 
can democracy as a radical socialism and collectivism which 
knows not the individual. In the struggle to define and main- 
tain the sane and righteous balance between the demands of 
the individual and the demands of the group, comes the trial 
of democracy. A severe critic of the democracies so labeled 
in history thinks that popular governments imply a breaking 
up of political power into morsels, and the giving to each per- 
son an infinitesimally small portion. "They (democracies) 
rest upon universal suffrage, which is the natural basis of tyr- 
any; they are unfavorable to intellectual progress and the 
advance of scientific truth; they lack stability; and they are 
governments by the ignorant and unintelligent." Further, 
declares Maine, "By a wise constitution democracy may be 
made as calm as the water in a great artificial reservoir; but 
if there is a weak point anywhere in its structure, the mighty 
force which it controls will burst through it and spread destruc- 
tion far and near." Maine's fear of democracy seems based 
upon the assumption that prejudice and ignorance render the 
masses more dangerous than the controlling few, because the 
masses will run counter to scientific conclusions. 8 The agonies 
of Russia seem to support the theory. This expressed princi- 
ple, however, only illustrates first, the necessity of universal, 
public education including inculcation of sentiments of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, loyalty — the prejudices of democracy, and, 
secondly, we are reminded that they who control, be they rep- 
resentatives or monarchs, must be animated by democratic 
ideals in order safely to guide the uses of science at their dis- 
posal. The public education we have achieved in America, and 
the success of our democracy now adequately tested, demon- 
strates that we are learning how to upbuild and to perpetuate 
democracy through the instruments of public education, and of 
ideals made conscious and potent in high places. We have re- 
ferred to American democracy as symbolizing all that is best 
in common agreement, sentiment and determination of a col- 
lective people who have tested the worth of democracy through 
the storms of more than a century. This experience, and con- 
temporary world events, increase our confidence in the system 
and now awaken forethought to safeguard and perpetuate 
American democracy. First, there has been the matter of 
overcoming vicious idealism, autocracy, Prussian militarism, 
which has brought cataclysms. Secondly, there exists also 

8 Garner, J. W., " Introduction to Political Science," New York, 1910, 
pp. 224, 318-321. 
vol. vni. — 29. 
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amongst us at home some anarchism, and a pestilential propa- 
ganda called socialism. Thirdly, there is the matter of meth- 
ods and means to be adopted in safeguarding and perpetuating 
the best of American habits, convictions, sentiments, attitudes 
and ideals, in the mind of the present and future public. 

These mental conditions constitute the foundation rock of 
our democracy. Our valiant Army and Navy, supported by in- 
dustry and by our people, united in manifold efforts to " seek the 
reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and sus- 
tained by the organized opinion of mankind," are the desig- 
nated agencies to deal directly with the matter of defense and 
of offense as concerns Prussian autocracy. The public schools 
are an agency to be relied upon in the matter of perpetuating 
American ideals. The schools are a tremendous engine for 
effecting changes in human nature in times both of war and 
of peace. An idea inculcated firmly in the minds of the Prus- 
sian children of twenty or thirty years ago ("With God, for 
King and Fatherland") and viciously developed to delusions 
about Kultur finds atrocious expression to-day. In America 
we are reaping the rich mental and social fruitage of the con- 
victions concerning "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity" inculcated 
in the minds of our own children born thirty years ago, and of 
their fathers. Who can calculate, therefore, the glorious re- 
sults for humanity, in the lives of the unnumbered millions yet 
to be born, if the schools of to-day effectually inculcate in the 
creative imagination of children the purest ideals of democ- 
racy, ideals refined in the fires of the century and a half of our 
national existence and in the recent experiences of the world 
war? 

Opportunity exists for those who are expert in the actual 
technique of instruction to discover and to evaluate for us all 
available methods of inculcating democratic ideals as con- 
sciously selected and followed goals in individual life. It is a 
phase of the complex problem of moral education, but the un- 
dertaking concerns in detail every thing done in the school. 
Expertness in the technique of teaching, efficient methods, are 
more urgently needed for this purpose than even in reading, 
writing and arithmetic — the pedagogue's favorite field for 
experimentation. Given the content for instruction in ideals 
of democracy, the problem is to devise methods for making 
these ideals both conscious and permanently controlling in 
human lives. 

Great has been the demand for technique in imparting ele- 
mentary knowledge, and the contemporary emphasis upon the 
vocational aspects of education also calls imperatively upon the 
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teaching body for economical and effective methods of impart- 
ing skills in mechanical occupations. The present national 
emergency magnifies the two demands for better methods in 
the acquisition of knowledge and in the acquisition of mechan- 
ical skill. An important aspect of each of these two problems — 
the acquisition of elementary knowledge and of technical skill, 
is the further introduction of ethical idealism into all teaching, 
whether it be for knowledge or for skill. It is not our purpose 
to enter into the detail of this question, " how to teach ideals," 
the answer to which is being sought ably by such teachers as 
Bagley, Thorndike, Dewey and Charters. The problem is be- 
coming more difficult now that stress upon vocational educa- 
tion lower than college grade is growing by leaps since the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. It is recognized that we 
must have general intelligence, and citizenship, along with 
technical skill. For example, it is often said that we need 
sorely the development of industrial intelligence as well as in- 
dustrial skill. A broad interpretation of industrial intelligence 
reads into this expression (a) an ethical idealism, as well as 
(&) information about industries of economic value to accom- 
pany (c) specialized skill in the sense of manual dexterity and 
training, coordination of brain, eye and hand. We venture to 
lay down tentatively* the following outline of ten means 
whereby democracy, including industrial intelligence, may be 
sought in our schools. In practical contact with individual and 
with social and occupational groups the wise superintendent 
and professional educator utilizes many different channels to 
move forward ethical idealism. A distinction of course funda- 
mental is that between the lay (legislative) and the profes- 
sional (executive, supervisory) functions in schpol administra- 
tion. The first function belongs to school boards, hence first we 
speak of the matter of control : 

1. Ultimate, Single Control. — Systems of public education, 
whether organized into federal, state, municipal, county or 
smaller units, should avoid rival boards of control. There 
should be ultimate, unitary control in order to enforce but one 
kind of ideals — the ideals of democracy. Our constitution and 
practises provide safeguards to prevent perversion of unitary 
control to permanent autqcracy. Dual systems of education 
supported by public funds, whether set up by irreconcilable 
educational factions, by religious denominations, or by parti- 
san politics, are essentially wasteful, promotive of caste and 
have not proved satisfactory upon trial. Adherence to single 
control, however, does not negate the value of temporary 
boards, commissions, or other bodies for educational control, 
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organized to establish and regulate neglected phases of educa- 
tion in the face of obstructive academic opposition, and con- 
stituted with representatives of the schools, of labor, and of 
capital, and with carefully restricted and denned powers. An 
approximate example of this type of board, or commission, is 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, organized to co- 
operate vitally with State Boards and with the United States 
Bureau of Education and other federal bureaus and depart- 
ments. Both the spirit and the letter of the Smith-Hughes Act 
make possible a cooperation and unity of effort, rather than 
rivalry or dualism; ultimate control inheres in appeal to Con- 
gress as well as in the legislatures of the States. If the work 
of the Federal Board later should be absorbed by a national 
Department of Education, there should be secured a safe- 
guarding of oneness of aim and administration compatible with 
democracy. 

A good type of unitary state control is where the code and 
the statutes of a state authorize: (1) A small, appointive, or 
elective-at-large board of education composed of intelligent lay- 
men; (2) these laymen appoint an expert educator to discharge 
executive and professional functions as head of the state de- 
partment of education; (3) this executive (commissioner of 
education) nominates other trained persons to be executives of 
various divisions of his department — as, division of elementary 
education, division of high schools, division of vocational edu- 
cation, division of health, division of educational research, etc. 
The whole school system of the State thus may be coordinated 
for teaching consistent with democracy. Universities and 
other special institutions may be included in the scope of such 
a plan, with necessary boards affiliated with the state board. 
Municipal and county boards advantageously could be modeled 
in similar but simpler form. 

2. Didactic Assertion, Simple Teaching of Truths by Word 
of Mouth and by Printed Page has its Place. — Reaction from 
the Socratic doctrine that " virtue can be taught " need not lead 
us to utter abandonment of the principle that information, un- 
derstanding, facts, are conducive to steady action. When one 
considers the universality of imitation in the human mind, and 
the power of normal suggestion in modifying conduct of indi- 
viduals and of groups — he is likely to magnify the utility of 
oral or written words in the inculcation of effective ideals. The 
" winged word " is the most powerful of all instruments. The 
difficulty is that our words meant to convey deepest truths often 
lack the masterly utterance and timeliness of the great teach- 
ers- — Jesus, Confucius, Socrates, Plato. 
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3. Curriculum Changes. — Educationa 1 .esearch has uncov- 
ered wasteful practises in tread-mill repetition and inconsistent 
courses of study in our elementary and secondary schools. En- 
couraging progress is being made toward economies of time 
and effort, which will give better opportunity for emphasis 
upon the civic and ethical bearings of every subject in the cur- 
riculum and by every teacher. 

4. Expression or Practice. — Vivid and incessant oral and 
visual portrayal of ideals is not enough. There must be ex- 
pression if the ideals are to be ingrained in individual life. 
Opportunities for development of expression inhere in the 
school, in the shop, in play, in social organizations, in partici- 
pation of pupils in the multiplying activities of the war, such 
as thrift campaigns, gardening, the Boy Scout movement. The 
day is past when the teacher of language, or mathematics, or 
manual training, or science, or history, or civics, or hygiene, 
etc., may consider safely his subject as of value in itself, and 
to be taught to receptive or merely absorptive students regard- 
less of any bearings that the subject may have upon active or 
community life. Every teacher may consciously indoctrinate 
and make active the principles of democracy as revealed in his 
subject — be they properly related principles of culture, disci- 
pline, utility, knowledge or skill. Only teachers who can do 
this thing are fully qualified for public education. There are 
abundant potential avenues in the schools for putting into prac- 
tise the choicest ideals of equality, fraternity, liberty, fair play, 
team spirit, manly competition, sympathy, love of our country. 

5. Consciously Developed Attitudes. — The development of 
educational psychology has brought forward some facts and 
methods from general psychology of value to educational prac- 
tise^ — as witness the psychology of instincts, of habit, of inter- 
est, of attention, of formal discipline, of the learning process, 
etc., the psychology of the elementary and high-school subjects, 
and the tendency toward experimentation or trial rather than 
toward dependence upon debate and oratory in educational 
advancement. Some new light also has been thrown upon the 
psychology of prejudices, set convictions, emotional attitudes. 
Attitudes may be in large measure the product of controllable 
factors or situations. It would seem that in the matter of in- 
culcating ideals, and those mental complexes called attitudes, 
which embody both ideas and emotional factors — good oppor- 
tunity appears for practitioners of applied psychology to tell 
us more definitely how to develop consciously those desirable 
attitudes and prejudices toward the good, which may be util- 
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ized in the development of individual character and for the 
stability of our democratic society. 

6. Emotionalism. — Aims and ideals in order to live in daily 
conduct must be rooted in the impulses, feelings, emotion and 
sentiments that motivate most lives more deeply than percep- 
tions or reasoning. Cold-blooded analysis of fact, verbal por- 
trayals of truth in immaculate rhetoric, but somewhat totally 
lacking the qualities of appeal, are not sufficient in teaching 
ethical and national ideas to pupils. Music, poetry, the drama, 
real oratory, personal appeal, the Flag, each has a vital func- 
tion not to be neglected and not to be relied upon as exclusively 
sufficient. 

7. Specific Education for Patriotism. — The sentiment of 
patriotism is a subtle form of emotion. Abiding patriotism 
as a mental characteristic in the individual includes definite 
ideas developed by the people of a nation as concerns the com- 
mon good, equality, liberty and the principles for which our 
fathers fought. It includes also the affective glow of pleasant 
feeling which, combined with the ideas about principles, pion- 
eers, country, constitute, altogether, the sentiment of patriot- 
ism — a subtle sentiment to analyze, but a real, stupendously 
powerful, social energy. The point is, there are definite ideas 
and facts to be nourished in engendering patriotism, ideas 
found in the Declaration of Independence, in the Constitution, 
in the non-sectional history of our country, and in the expres- 
sions of choice thoughts by our great men. 

Teachers who nourish in their hearts true loyalty to Amer- 
ican ideals, and who know enough of history, tradition and 
literature, to supply the indispensable basis of unbiased fact, 
are the ones qualified to instil patriotism — and no others are. 
Whether the teacher's subject of instruction be German or sci- 
ence, Latin or gymnastics, English or machine work, the build- 
ing trades, or home economics — the indispensable qualifica- 
tions for seasoned loyalty and patriotism are essential in our 
democracy. 

8. Health. — " While some gifted persons may possess strong 
wills in spite of weak bodies, for most people physical and 
moral vigor are connected intimately," remarks Neuman. 
Samuel Johnson's remark that the sick man is a scoundrel is 
given some credence by the numerous instances where vice, in- 
temperance, gross indolence, harmful fears, obsessions, fanati- 
cism and crazed radicalism may be traced to bad health or 
physical weakness. One of the other functions of public edu- 
cation, in addition to the establishment of standards of indi- 
vidual capacity to share in social life, is to provide the best 
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conditions for the conservation of physical strength, the pre- 
vention of disease and of accident. New significance therefore 
will attach to the administration of all valid health and safety 
measures in our effort to conduct a public education conducive 
to the upbuilding of true democracy. In our pragmatic em- 
phasis upon the spiritual, and upon ethical idealism — we can 
not afford to ignore the other, the physical aspect of the human 
organism, whatever may be our metaphysical theory of the 
nature of the mind-body relation. 

9. Attendance, and Cure of Elimination. — Our public 
schools will never serve completely all the people until we 
achieve: (1) Compulsory and regular attendance during an 
adequate school-year, and (2) until the present evil of prema- 
ture elimination is overcome. Schools which in upper grades 
and in the high schools educate only a small, fortunate fraction 
of the population are contributing to a caste and aristocratic 
tendency. That less than a seventh of the pupils who enter the 
first elementary grade ever graduate at the average American 
high school is due to various factors in the pupil, in society and 
in the school, worthy of serious study and determined remedial 
effort in each community. 

10. Conserve Existing Schools. — The schools of the past 
quarter century have succeeded marvelously in preserving the 
ideals of democracy. Otherwise, how came this unanimity of 
action, this oneness of purpose and whole-hearted effort of our 
people working and fighting to preserve the best of civilization 
and to make the world " safe for democracy " ? 

An educational pessimist can easily tabulate a score of seri- 
ous defects in characteristic American public schools — although 
he might admit relative progress. One weak point revealed 
by the war has been our industrial unpreparedness, and in- 
ability to furnish trained men for and from those industries 
utilizing skilled labor. At enormous costs these deficits in skill 
have been met by strenuous emergency measures for training. 
The world will never be the same again. A twofold problem 
before us in public education is, first, to supply adequate op- 
portunity for elementary, for liberal and for vocational edu- 
cation in behalf of that ninety-nine and one half per cent, of 
our population which never enrolls in a college, university or 
professional school. Secondly, in our effort to reorganize the 
public educational system thus for democracy, it is essential 
to conserve and not merely to destroy. Our public school sys- 
tem, with all of its defects, has delivered for world service mil- 
lions of young men — most of them healthy, efficient, clean- 
minded, and imbued with the ardor and ideals of democracy. 



